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FEBRUARY. 

This is the month for red noses and purple cheeks, 
warm cloaks and wrappers, skating and sleigh rides, 
parched corn and molasses candy. It is a good month 
to run and ride in, but by no means a good month to sit 
still or saunter about in. The laggards will be likely to 
get their noses or their toes frozen, or both. 

There, for instance, are two boys going to school. 
One of them looks like our friend Harry. Ah! yes, itis 
he, and he looks for all the world, with his bright rosy 
face, as if he had just snapped his fingers in Jack Frost’s 
face and said, “Who cares for you?” Indeed he goes 
at such a pace, and keeps his legs and arms in such rapid 
motion, that I fancy Jack Frost would find it hard work 
tocatch him. But he will be likely to catch the other 
boy who comes lagging behind him, creeping along as if 
his feet were tied together. Who can it be? William! 
Yes, so it is, but so forlorn and wo-begone you would 
hardly know him. The tears are frozen on his cheeks, 
and he looks as if he were trying to shrink up into noth- 
ing, to get away from the cold. Poor boy! that is not 
the way. If you would run after Harry now, and take a 
good tumble every now and then in a snow-drift, you 
would soon get better. If he would even dry up his 
tears and admire the beautiful snow-flakes that are fall- 
ing so silently and gently around him, it might make him 
feel better. Did you ever look at a flake of snow through 
a powerful magnifying glass? And did you know that 
each flake is a perfect crystal, regularly formed? 

As to William, he was too late for breakfast this morn- 
ing, and every thing has gone wrong with him since. 
He has quite forgotten the nice time he had yesterday, 
making candy. Yesterday was Wednesday, so he had 
aholiday. His father and mother were going to ride; you 
may see them in the picture; and they granted the chil- 
dren’s eager request that they might have a “candyscrape.” 
But it was on condition that cousin Lucy could come 
in and superintend matters ; for their mother did not like 
to trust them alone. So Harry set off for cousin Lucy, 
and she promised to come after dinner, and all went well. 
The candy was boiled exactly right, for Lucy was skill- 
ed in such matters, and each of the children had a piece 
to pull, and the rest of it was poured into large flat 
dishes. William has had a piece of it this morning, and 
he has a mince turn-over in his pocket for lunch, but some- 
how or other, nothing goes right. I used to hear when I 
was a child, about getting out of the wrong side of the bed; 
and I rather think William must have got out the wrong 
side this morning. 

Harry has the most reason to look grave, for he has 
just had to pay twenty-five cents out of his weekly al- 
lowance to pay for a pitcher which he broke. His moth- 
er reminded him at the beginning of winter not to leave 
anything of china ware with water in it, during the cold 
weather; but he forgot, and last night his pitcher snapped. 
It is his father’s rule that the children shall pay for what 
they break; and though little Fanny said she “did not 
think Harry ought to have to pay for it, because the 
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Afterwards his mother read to him Miss Gould’s Lines 
about the Frost, with which he was highly delighted. 


By the time school was done, William had recovered 


from his ill-humor, and was quite ready to listen to Har- 
ry’s new projects. 


“Oh William! I have thought of a nice plan,” said he, 


the moment school was done; “I have been reading an 


account of a terrible avalanche—you know those ava- 
lanches they have in Switzerland.” 
“Yes; but what about this one in particular?” 
“Oh, I can’t stop to tell you now, only its about a 
whole family being buried by one of them, and how the 
aunt was away in a stable, and had nothing but fourteen 
chesnuts, which were in her pocket, and the milk of a 
goat that was in the stable to keep her alive.” 
“Well, what became of them at last?” 
“Oh they were dug out and saved; I will tell you all 
about it by and bye, but now for my plan. You know 
Charley’s great wooden ark?” ~ 
“Well.” 
“Well, I mean to have that for the house,”— 
“ The house? what house?” 
“Why the house for the family to live in, to be sure. 
Don’t you see I am going to have an avalanche.” 

“To have an avalanche!” 

“Yes, I am going to put some of Fanny’s babies in 
the house, to represent the family, and then set the 


snow fixed so as to tumble on to it and bury it up. 
Then we shall pretend to be very much frightened and 
dig them out.” 

“ But how can you fix the avalanche so as to fall.” 

“Oh, I can manage it, and then we will call Fanny 
and Mary to see it fall.” 

“Yes,” said William, “its a capital plan, let’s make 
haste home and set about it.” 

The boys found rather more difficulties in the way 
than they had foreseen; the principal of which was, that 
they had no mountain for their avalanche to slide from. 
However, there was a very high snow-drift in one cor- 
ner of the yard, and by sloping its sides, and pouring 
water over to make it smooth, it seemed likely to answer. 
Next the avalanche was to be hoisted up, and “fixed” 
so that it would be likely to fall within a given timé, and 
here were new difficulties. But Harry’s sanguine tem- 
per overcame them all, and at last, the day after the pro- 
ject was begun, Harry informed William that all was 
ready for the exhibition, and that he might call his sisters. 

Mary and Fanny accordingly came, wondering what 
they were to see. They waited and waited, but nothing 
happened ; Harry kept assuring them that presently they 
would see something, but in vain. At last, when he saw 
them beginning to shiver, he was obliged to hasten mat- 
ters, by giving the avalanche a gentle poke with his 
stick ; and this not availing, he tried a yet stronger one. 
And then indeed, down it came, rolling and tumbling, 
and buried the house with all its inmates, and little 
Fanny was quite as much delighted and amused as Har- 
ry had hoped, and quite as eager to have her “dear dol- 
lies” dug out of their perilous situation. L. 
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JONAS A JUDGE, 


Our young readers, we are sure, will be glad to learn 
that Mr. Abbott has published another book about Jonas 
and Rollo. It is called Jonas a Judge. Jonas learned 
something about law, by reading the books in a lawyer’s 
office, where he studied; so afterwards he used to decide 


house out in the yard, and have a great mountain of 
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arose between Rollo and other children, according to 
the principles of law among men. We shall give some 
extracts from the book occasionally; and meantime 
would say that we know of no books for children that 
combine interesting incidents with unobtrusive moral 
lessons, better than Mr. Abbott’s. 

THE WHIP QUESTION. 
It was one afternoon in the month of June, in 
the next summer after Jonas had studied in the 
lawyer’s office, that he was at work in Mr. Hol- 
iday’s garden, training up some trees against a 
wall, when he heard a dispute among the boys 
in the yard. He was just that minute driving a 
nail; but he stopped hammering, to listen. 
He heard the voice of a boy, saying, very 
earnestly, 

‘* Give it to me, Nathan, I say.” 

‘*No,” replied Nathan, equally earnestly ; 
‘‘T say you must not have it.” 

Jonas stepped up upon a ladder which was 
standing near him, until he was high enough to 
look over the garden fence, and see what was 
going on. The boys were standing in the yard. 
There were three—Rollo, Nathan, and Henry. 
Henry was trying to take a whip away from 
Nathan ; but little Nathan held it down between 
his knees, and leaned forward over it, saying, at 
the same time, very emphatically, “I tell you, 
you must not have it, Henry.” 

Henry tried to take it away from Nathan, 
though he only tried very gently. He might 
very easily have taken it away if he had used 
much force ; for Henry was quite a large boy, 
while Nathan was very small. 

After waiting a minute or two, Jonas called 
aloud, ‘* Boys!” 

The boys looked up. Henry let go of the 
whip, and Nathan stood erect again, and looked 
towards Jonas. 

*“* Come here,” said Jonas, when he saw that 
they were looking at him. 

Nathan instantly started, and began to run 
towards the garden gate, flourishing the whip by 
the way. Henry and Rollo followed, though 
they advanced with much less apparent alacrity 
than Nathan’s movements exhibited. This led 
Jonas to suppose that Nathan had the best of the 
argument. ‘ However,” said he to himself, as 
the boys came up towards him, “I must no 
prejudge the case. I must first hear the testi- 
mony.” 

So he asked them, as they came up, what was 
the matter. 

‘“ Why, Nathan won’t give me my whip,” said 
Henry. 

«QO, it is isn’t his whip,” said Nathan. 
mine.” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Henry. 
Rollo gave it to me.” 

‘* Let me see the whip,” said Jonas. ‘It’s a 
pretty good whip,” he continued, taking it into 
his hands and cracking it. He examined it at- 
tentively. The handle was the stem of an el- 
der-bush, with the bark on, though it was of last 
year’s growth, and so was dry and light. Rollo 
had cut it, outin the meadow. The lash was 
made of twine, braided. 'There was no swell in 
the lash, as is usual in regularly-manufactured 
whips, but it was of even thickness, throughout 
its whole length; and it appeared to have been 
made by braiding together three strands of 
twine. 

‘“‘T am sorry you’ve got into a dispute about 
it,” said he. ‘I rather think that the elector of 
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frost broke it,” yet he thought so, and paid it cheerfully. 








the questions as to right of property, which sometimes 


Saxony never saw this whip.” 
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‘The elector of Saxony?” repeated Henry 
and Rollo, not knowing what Jonas meant. 

“Yes,” replied Jonas, “the elector of Saxo- 
ny. He said that he did not know of any thing 
in this world worth quarrelling about; I pre- 
sume he never could have seen this whip.” 

As he said this, Jonas held up the whip so as 
to display it fully to view, maintaining all the 
time a look of the utmost gravity. Nathan 
looked on with an expression of curious interest 
on his countenance, while Henry seemed some- 
what confused and ashamed at having quarrelled 
about such an insignificant plaything. As for 
Rollo, he fully understood Jonas’s joke ; and he 
burst into a loud fit of laughter. 

‘¢ But never mind,” said Jonas again, after a 
short pause ; * we'll try the case. You may tell 
me all about it, and then I'll decide the ques- 
tion according to law.” 

** You don’t know any thing about law,” said 
_ Henry. 

** OQ yes,” replied Jonas, “I am quite a good 
lawyer,—and will hang the whip up here until 
the case is decided.” 

So saying, Jonas hung the whip up upon the 
ladder, so that it should be out of the way of 
either of the claimants. The boys all began to 
talk together, each telling his own story ; but 
Jonas stopped them. 

‘Only one must talk ata time,” said he ; 
‘‘and then, besides, I must keep at my work 
while I am hearing the case. And in fact you 
can help me.” 

‘‘ How?” said Rollo. 

‘** Why, you can hand me up the nails while I 
nail the branches of this tree to the wall, and 
Henry can be cutting some more strips of leath- 
er.” 

Jonas had a little box which he called his 
training-box. It was akind of atool-box, with a 
handle in the middle to carry it about by ; and 
it had in it all the tools and materials which he 
wished to use in training. There were a small 
hammer, and nails of different sizes, and some 
pieces of leather, and shears to cut them into 
strips, and a ball of twine. He always carried 
this box with him when he went out into the 
garden to prune trees, or to train vines ; and by 
means of it he had his implements and materi- 
als always at hand. 

So Jonas set Henry at work to cut some 
pieces of leather into strips, while Rollo handed 
him up the nails as fast as he wanted to drive 
itthem. As for Nathan, he was set to work to 
pick up the cuttings from the trees and vines, 
and put them ina basket. There were not a 
great many of these, for it was only the branches 
which were beginning to grow too thick or too 
long, which were to be cut off at this season of 
the year. 

While they were all at work in this way, the 
conversation went on as follows :— 

** Only one must speak at a time,” said Jonas. 
‘** And first I will hear Henry, as he is the claim- 
ant.” 

‘¢ The claimant?” said Rollo. 

“Yes,” said Jonas; “he claims the whip, 
and demands that Nathan should give it up to 
him; so that we will first hear what he has to say.” 

“Well,” said Henry, “I came here a little 
while ago to play, and Rollo told me to look 
and see what a beautiful whip he had been 
making. Nathan had it, snapping it. ‘ Did 
you make it?’ said I. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I cut 
the handle, and braided the lash, and fastened 
them together.’ Then I asked him to give it to 
me ; and at first he did not answer, but pretty 
soon he said that I might have it; and then I 
went totake it, but Nathan would not give it me.” 

‘* Because it was mine,” said Nathan. “ Rol- 
lo gave ™ 

“‘ Stop,” interrupted Jonas. “TI shall give 
you your turn to speak presently. Is that all 
you have to say Henry?” 

** Yes,” said Henry, “that is all, I believe.” 








‘Come, hand me some more nails,” said Jo- 
nas; ‘* we must keep at our work, while we try 
the case.” 

For the boys had all become so much inter- 
ested in the case, that they had stopped work- 
ing, and were standing still, listening to what 
Jonas had to say. 

*¢ Now, Rollo,” continued Jonas, ‘let us hear 
your story.” 

“‘ Well,” said Rollo, ‘I made that whip. I 
cut the stick, down in the meadow, with my 
jackknife, and braided the lash ; and then I fas- 
tened the lash on with some twine that Dorothy 
gave me. She found it ” 

‘¢ Never mind that,” said Jonas; ‘all that is 
nothing to the purpose.” 

‘*‘ Nothing to the purpose?” repeated Rollo. 

‘*No,” said Jonas. ‘ The place where Dor- 
othy found the twine, has nothing to do with 
the question, whether the whip now belongs to 
Henry or Nathan.” 

‘* No,” said Henry. 

“Well, then,” said Rollo, “the whip was 
mine, and I let Nathan have it, to play witha 
little while ; and finally Henry came, and want- 
ed me to give it to him, and I did; and Nathan 
ought to have let him have it.” 

During all this time, Nathan had left off gath- 
ering up his cuttings, and stood looking on, with 
a mingled expression of anxiety and interest 
upon his countenance, turning his eye from Jo- 
nas to Rollo, while they were successively 
speaking, as if he were awaiting his fate. At 
length Jonas asked him what he had to say. 

“Why, Rollo gave it to me first,” said Nathan. 

“Ono,” said Rollo; “I only let you have it 
to play with and snap.” 

** Yes, but you gave it to me. 
I might have it.” 

‘*« But I did not say yes.” 

‘* You nodded your head down so,” said Na- 
than, imitating a nod. 

‘« That’s nothing,” said Rollo. 

Jonas smiled, and said he believed he under- 
stood the case, and, if the boys had not any- 
more to say, he would consider the subject a 
minute or two, and then give his decision. 

So the boys went on working a while in si- 
lence ; and then Jonas began to pronounce the 
decision as follows :— 

‘‘ The point is, boys, whether Rollo’s assent- 
ing by a nod to Nathan’s request to give him the 
whip, was a good conveyance.” 

‘© A what ?” said Rollo. 

“A good conveyance; that is, whether it 
conveyed the property in the whip to Nathan, 
or not. If it did, then, you see, the whip be- 
came Nathan’s from that minute; and after- 
wards, when Henry came and asked Rollo to 
give it to him, it would be no longer Rollo’s to 
give ; and the whip is Nathan’s now. But if, 
on the other hand, it was not a good convey- 
ance, then it was still Rollo’s, and he had after- 
wards a right to give it to Henry.” 

“Yes,” said Henry, “so I think.” 

*¢ Now, Rollo maintains,” said Jonas, * that 
he did not really give the whip to Nathan, be- 
cause he did not say he gave it to him in words. 
But I think he is in a mistake to suppose that 
any particular words are necessary to convey 
such property : any way by which the intention 
of the mind is manifested, is enough. If it was 
your intention at that time to give him the 
whip, and if you expressed that intention by 
nodding the head, that is enough. Sometimes a 
thing may be given without even so much of a 
sign as nodding the head.” ‘ How?” said Rollo. 

‘Why, for instance, suppose Henry here 
were to ask me to give him one of my strips of 
leather to make a thong to fasten a whip-lash 
to its handle with. Now, if I were to cut him 
off a good strip for that purpose, and hand it 
to him without saying a word, that would be a 
good conveyance ; the strip would be his, and I 
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couldn’t rightfully take it back again.” 


** Couldn’t you?” said Rollo. 

** No,” said Jonas. 

“ Well, Jonas,” said Henry, 
would give me one.” 

‘¢ And me one too,” said Rollo. 

‘“* Very well,” said Jonas. So he took a good 
piece of leather, and cut out two thongs, ang 
gave one to each of the boys. 

“There,” said he, “by my delivering they 
so to you, with the understanding between y 
that I meant to give them to you, the property 
passes from me to you. Just before I deliverey 
them, they were mine ; and after I handed them 
to you, they were yours; and I have no more ay 
right or power over them. That makes a gooq 
conveyance—a delivery with an intention ty 
convey the property, no matter how the inte. 
tion is expressed.” 

‘** Ah, but Jonas,” said Rollo, “I did not de. 
liver the whip to Nathan.” 

‘** Didn’t you?” 

‘¢ No, he took it himself.” 

‘“*O, well, that is the same thing, provided he 
took it with your consent. He asked for the 
whip, and you nodded your head. He took it; 
you saw him, and acquiesced. That made ita 
good conveyance. You understood it so at the 
time, and he understood it so; and you cannot 
take it back, because you afterwards altered 
your mind.” 

Nathan listened with an appearance of the ut 
most attention; but he could not understand 
much of this learned discussion. When, hov- 
ever, at the close of the conversation, Jonas 
took down the whip, and handed it to him, he 
understood that the decision had been made in 
his favor ; his eyes brightened up, and he ran 
away, capering about the walks, and cracking 
his whip with every appearance of relief and 
pleasure. 
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Written for the Youths Companion, 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION, 
Mr. Willis,—Some of your young readers will 

remember an appeal made to them the last year 
in behalf of the Sunday School in Springwater, 
N. Y. They were told that we were making an 
effort to establish a Sunday School, but had no 
library or question books. I was sent back to 
my people, bringing with me more than 500 books 
for the library, and 300 question books. More 
than a hundred children belonging to two schools 
have the use of these every week. I thought 
this portion of your readers would be interested 
in reading some account of our recent cek- 
bration. 

Early in the morning of a delightful day, the 
children and their friends began to assemble at 
the Methodist meeting-house in this pleasant val- 
ley. They marched in procession, under thee: 
cort of the Honeoye Band from Richmond, to 
the new meeting-house, where the banners and 
flags are distributed. They then returned and 
marched up a hill, into a beautiful grove, at the 
summit and foot of which were flags; and at the 
entrance of the grove an arch, upon which was 
seen the name and date “ Robert Raikes, 1780.” 
We spent 6 hours in the grove listening to sever 
al addresses, and the sweet music of the band 
and choir. Refreshments were provided for the 
whole assembly. All went off well. But the 
best of all was the address of Mr. Tousley, “the 
children’s preacher,” of western New York, who 
has 200,000 children under his charge. 

I hope I shall not weary my young friends, if 
I relate to them one or two of Mr. Tousley’s 
facts. He was showing what an influence chil- 
dren have over one another. He told many 
anecdotes te illustrate this. I will only relate 
two, of a very opposite character. 

He went into a place where there was a very 
small Sabbath School, only 20 scholars. He 
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they could do nothing. The next Sabbath, he 
told the children they must do it; and each one 
must bring in one scholar. They promised to 
try. ‘The next Sunday he went to the Sabbath 
School, and looked around and began to count 
90, 40, 50, 70, 80 scholars, and on the desk were 
a collection of books. After school he met a 
entleman whom he told of the success of the 
children. ‘‘ Yes,” says the gentleman, “ but 
Tousley, I tell you what it is—I am sorry you 
came here.” ‘ Why sir,” said Mr. Tousley, in 
surprise, ‘‘ what hurt has been done.” “5 will 
tell you,” he said. ‘‘ Monday morning, while we 
were at breakfast, knock, knock at the door. 
Come in. ‘Have you any little boys for the 
Sunday School?” 'They had scarcely gone out, 
before knock, knock, again. ‘* Have you any 
little girls for the Sunday School?” And so it 
has been all the week, knock, knock; knock, 
knock; and I tell you, I never was so troubled 
in my life.” 

The other anecdote was this. He was-called 
to see the mother of a little boy who was drown- 
ed. He was playing in the yard, and his moth- 
er had told him he must not go out of it. Some 
boys came by on their way to a fishing party. 
They asked him to go. At first he declined. 
When they asked him why he would not go, he 
said his mother had told him not to go away. 
They told him to go down by the garden fence 
and climb over, and keep along the tow-path, 
till he came to Mill creek, and then he could go 
back the same way, before his mother could find 
that he was gone. He did as they said, and 
while he was fishing the bank gave way, and he 
was drowned. 

Before closing this letter, I wish to express 
the thanks of the Sunday-school children here, 
to children connected with some of the Sunday- 
schools in Boston and Medford and Hartford, 
and to the officers of the Massachusetts and 
also the American S. S. depositories, and the 
Am. Tract Society, for their kind assistance. 
They are particularly grateful for the vols. given 
by the Abbotts, and by Mr. Goodrich, author of 
the Peter Parley series, by Mrs. Sigourney, and 
Mr. Hooker of Hartford, and by Mr. Orrin Day 
of Catskill, who gave them a complete set—80 
vols—of the S. 8. Library. D. B. W. 

Springwater, 25th Sept. 1840. 
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THE LITTLE BROTHERS. 


I knew two little boys a short time since who 
were generally seen together. They lived in 
the same house, eat at the same table, went out, 
came in, lay down and arose together—they 
studied and played together, and the same kind 
parental hand led them. They were brothers. 
They were generally at the Sabbath School 
with a well learned lesson—their faces bright 
with joy and health. 

Thus for a time they pursued their various 
round of duties and pleasures—counting on 
many days of happiness—little thinking of a 
speedy and final end of all their united joys. 
These little brothers, though they were more 
than ordinarily kind to each other, would some- 
times get angry and say unkind words, and 
manifest unkind looks, which children are apt to 
forget, is very wicked: And if you will turn to 
Gen. iv. 5, you will find it is feeling and looking 
like Cain. He was wroth with his brother, and 
his countenance fell. Now I wish to have you 
Tfemember that when you get angry and look 
sullen and displeased, you are imitating Cain. 
Did you ever think of this? It was this same 
feeling harbored and increased that caused the 
first murderer to imbrue his hands in his broth- 
er’s blood. How very careful then should you 
be to suppress any feelings of this kind. You 
should instantly banish them from your mind 
whenever you discover them, and say I will not 
indulge in anger and be like Cain. 





But to return to the little boys—they were 
enjoying themselves as I have been telling you, 
until unexpectedly a change came—and a sad 
one it was. Suddenly in the midst of their 
course, one of them was attacked with sickness. 
The disease was of such a character as to im- 
pair his reason, and soon terminate in death. 
So little warning did he have, there was not 
much if any opportunity afforded to adjust any 
thing that might be wrong. Death snatched 
him away from his brother and friends, and his 
soul was called into the presence of Him who 
gave it. This is not an uncommon instance. 
It agrees with the words of Christ: ‘“* The Son 
of Man cometh in an hour when ye think not.” 
And it should give efficacy to his advice: Be 
ye also ready; for surely there is no safety for 
any one short of a preparation for death. 

A few days after this boy died, I called in and 
saw the surviving brother. After some conver- 
sation, I said to him, Do you feel. alone since 
your brother’s death? He said, yes sir. I in- 
quired if he ever displeased his little brother 
when they used to be together? He admitted 
he had. I asked him if he felt sorry for it now? 
This was more than he could bear. He answer- 
ed by sobs and tears which were more emphatic 
than words, and shewed the fullness of his heart. 
His brother was gone beyond his reach—he 
could never see his face again—heé could undo 
nothing that had been done. If he had injured 
him, he could not go to him and ask his forgive- 
ness. If he had been unkind to him he could 
not show his regret by repeated acts of friend- 
ship. The grave separated them. Now what I 
wish you to remember in reading this, is—that 
you be kind, obliging and pleasant to your broth- 
er, or sister, or friends, and obedient, affection- 
ate, and faithful to your parents, so long as 
you are permitted to live, and do nothing that 
will give you sorrow, should you be unexpected- 
ly separated by death. If you have injured any 
one in any way—go to them now—ask their 
forgiveness and obtain reconciliation before the 
grave shall separate you and cut off all hope, 
and ever manifest your sincerity by acts of kind- 
ness. Perhaps there is no remorse more cal- 
culated to make one miserable and unhappy, 
than the reflection of having injured a departed 
friend. It will grieve you to the heart—it will 
bite like a serpent. 

A little boy was requested one evening by his 
sick mother to do her a small favor. He was 
displeased about it, and either disobeyed her, or 
complied with an angry feeling, and retired to 
bed. He felt guilty, and thought in the morn- 
ing he would obtain her forgiveness. He went 
to her room in the morning, but she was dead. 
During the night her spirit had fled, and he was 
forever deprived of confessing his fault to her, 
and again beholding her smiling face. Many 
years after, when he had grown to be a man, his 
unkindness to his mother gave him great trou- 
ble, and he would have given all the world if he 
had it, could he have the opportunity of asking 
and obtaining her favor and forgiveness. 

Let children and parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, friends and neighbors, then, live as they 
shall wish they had, after they are parted asun- 
der by death, and prevent that most bitter re- 
flection of having injured a departed friend. S. 

[Congregationalist. 
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THE TWO COUNTRY BOYS. 


Uncle Oliver, one day after dinner, entertain- 
ed and instructed Maurice by relating the follow- 
ing story. 

.Henry and Frank, two country boys, were 
schoolfellows; each of them had a little garden, 
of which he was proud; and each tried to out- 
rival his schoolfellow in plants and flowers. It 
was a sad pity that they were not contented with 
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what they possessed; but so it was, that Frank 
coveted a strip from the top of Henry’s garden, 
while Henry was equally anxious to get a piece 
from the bottom of the garden of his school- 
fellow. 

Though not bosom friends, they agreed pretty 
well together, till, one day, Frank picked up 
two or three straggling straws that happened to 
be lying in his garden, and threw them into the 
garden of his schoolfellow. There was no great 
harm in this; but it did not please Henry, who, 
taking up a stick, that lay on one of his beds, 
threw it, in a pet, over the low hedge into Frank’s 
garden. Now, had Frank acted with less ill-na- 
ture, or Henry with more forbearance, most 
likely a dispute would have been avoided; but, 
as it was, ill will sprang up between them. 

Frank had a rose-tree, with some fine flowers 
upon it, and this tree made Henry jealous and 
envious; so much so, that he took an opportuni- 
ty, when he thought himself unseen, to pull from 
the tree some of the finest of the roses. When 
this came to Frank’s ears, his passion had no 
bounds; and very soon the head of every tulip in 
Henry’s garden was lying on the ground. Now, 
had Henry repressed his envy, or Frank his an- 
ger, what followed would never have taken place. 

Away ran Henry to a few high spirited play- 
mates, to tell them how he had been used in 
having all his fine tulips beheaded; his playmates 
made common cause with him, and encouraged 
him to be revenged. The whole party then set 
off together, to root up every flower and plant 
in Frank’s garden. 

While these proceedings were carried on, 
Frank, who had heard of them, arrived with 
some of his particular friends, who, taking up 
his quarrel, advised him never to rest satisfied 
till he had trampled down the beds of Henry’s 
garden level with the very walks. 

What a pity it was that Henry and Frank had 
not read with attention and profited by the words, 
‘Where envying and strife is, there is confusion 
and every evil work,” James iii. 16; ‘‘ He that 
is slow to anger is better than the mighty,” 
Prov. xvi. 32; and, “If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also for- 
give you; but if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.” Matt. vi. 14, 15. 

Both parties met, and a battle was fought, in 
which almost every one concerned came in for 
some injury. It was not till the two gardens 
were half-ruined, that the young combatants 
quitted the place, with their clothes torn, their 
bodies bruised, and their faces streaming with 
blood. There was some doubt about which side 
got the victory; but no doubt at all existed that 
both parties had received a sound drubbing, and 
that they were much worse off than they were 
before they began the battle. 

“You must learn something, Maurice, from 
this account; for it is a pretty fair sketch of 
most of the fightings and wars that take place in 
the, world, coming, as they do, according to the 
words of the holy Scriptures, from our “lusts,” 
which are bad passions and undue desires. It is 
foolish and sinful for schoolfellows to quarrel and 
fight one with another; and it is equally weak 
and wicked for mighty monarchs to delight in 
war. Kings and heroes have, however, the same 
passions as country boys. It is true, that, in- 
stead of small gardens, war-loving monarchs 
possess kingdoms; and, instead of a few support- 
ers, they send thousands into the field to fight 
their battles; but they and their followers are, 
too frequently, led into war by pride, ambition, 
covetousness, envy, anger,and revenge. Wheth- 
er, then, we speak of the battles of quarrelsome 
schoolboys, or of those of heroes and kings, there 
is too much truth in the opinion, that warriors, 
moved by bad passions, fight for their own ad- 
vantage, and that almost all wars take place, in 
the beginning, about points that may be said to 
be mere sticks and straws.— Maurice and his Uncle. 
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EDITORIAL. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
PRINCIPLE AND NO PRINCIPLE. 

There were several boys from different fam- 
ilies, who were placed under the care of a teach- 
er, residing in a small country village. Several 
of these boys had not been well educated; they 
seemed to have no fixed principles of conduct, 
and were quite satisfied if they could escape de- 
tection, when they had ‘done wrong. There 
were others who were obedient and orderly in 
general, but were unable to resist any extraordi- 
nary temptation. There was but one boy, 
George Harmer, who invariably did what was 
right or what he supposed to be so, however dif- 
ficult it might be. The difference between him 
and the other boys was manifested in a variety 
of ways. The teacher had found it necessary to 
appoint a particular hour, as the time of going 
to bed. Atten all the lights must be extinguish- 
ed and the boys in bed. This rule it was some- 
times difficult to obey, especially when they had 
any plans of amusement in the course of ex- 
ecution. 

Once, for instance, they were all eagerly occu- 
pied in making a balloon which they were going 
to send up the next day. As ten o’clock drew 
nigh, they began to talk about the possibility of 
finishing it that night. ‘It’s out of the question 
if we go to bed at ten,” said one of the boys, who 
directed the others; ‘it will take almost an hour 
longer to finish it.” ‘* An hour longer!” exclaim- 
ed several voices. 

‘¢ Yes indeed, so what are we todo?” ‘Why 
sit up later, to be sure,” said one who was al- 
ways foremost in transgression. ‘I would not 
break the rules,” said George Harmer, “‘ we ”— 
‘What, you would have us give up our pleasure, 
would you, and lose the balloon for to morrow, 
just for a paltry rule, which nobody will ever 
know whether we observe or not?” ‘That will 
make no difference as to the right or wrong of 
it,” said George; ‘‘and besides that, we can 
finish it to-morrow morning early; I will prom- 
ise to call you at four o’clock.” ‘We will do 
no such thing,” replied the same boy, ‘it shall 
be finished to-night; and more than that, if you 
do not help us, you shall not see it go up—shall 
he, boys?” One or two said No, in a hesitating 
manner, but the rest made no reply, for they 
could not help feeling that George was right. 
Seeing this, the boy who had directed them, be- 
came angry, declared he would have nothing more 
to do with it, and went to bed, followed by all 
the others. However, he waked in a better hu- 
mor the next morning, and the balloon was hap- 
pily finished before breakfast. One of the small- 
er boys could not help asking George how it was 
that he was always. able to resist temptation. 
‘‘ Why father taught me the right way,” was the 
reply. ‘If you will come into my room some- 
time, I will tell you about it.” 

George was in a class with four other boys in 
arithmetic. They had a very difficult sum to per- 
form one day, and in order toa encourage them, 
their teacher promised that those who should 
perform it correctly, should be shown the pro- 
cess of making hydrogen gas, and witness the 
explosion of bubbles filled with it. To his sur- 
prise, when the hour of recitation arrived, all 
had the sum performed at length upon their 
slates, except George. His teacher kindly ask- 
ed him why he alone had failed. “It is very 
unusual for you,” said he. 

George replied that he was sorry; that he had 
tried very hard, but had not succeeded. The 
teacher called upon one of the other boys to ex- 
plain the process, but he was utterly unable to 
do it. 

‘Did any one show you how to do the sum?” 
asked the teacher. The boy hesitated; there 
were others who might tell the truth, if he did 
not. ‘ Yes sir,” said he. ‘ Whoshowed you?” 
‘James Mitchell, Sir.” James Mitchell was 
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one of the older boys who had gone through the 
arithmetic, and was studying Algebra. On in- 
quiry, the teacher found that all the other boys 
who had performed the sum, had received the 
same assistance. 

‘* And why did you not get some one to help 
you, George?” asked his teacher. ‘* Because 
sir, my father always told me that it was acting 
a lie, to take credit which we do not deserve.” 

“IT am glad you have been so well taught,” 
said the teacher, and he went on to explain to 
the other boys the sin of deception. Of course 
they lost the promised reward. 

The little boy, whom George had invited to 
come to his room, and whom I shall call Charles, 
went to him after school. ‘I wish I had a fa- 
ther like yours,” said he to George; “ perhaps 
then I should be as good as you are, but I have 
no father.” 

‘‘Have you no father? O how I pity you, I 
am sure you would love my father if you knew 
him.” 

‘*I dare say I should; tell me some more about 
him, will you?” 

This was the beginning of a friendship between 
George and Charles, which was a great advan- 
tage to the latter. George talked to him about 
his father, and then told him that it was not only 
his love for his father that enabled him to resist 
temptation; it was his desire to please Jesus 
Christ. 

He went on every day to explain the Bible to 
this poor little boy, and he did not labor in vain. 

I shall only mention one more incident in 
George’s history. Their teacher offered a re- 
ward to every boy who would write a correct 
translation of a certain Latin essay, and present 
it to him at the close of the week. It was so 
long that the task would occupy nearly every 
moment out of school-hours through the week, 
and in school, they had other lessons. 

Now George had been in the habit for some 
weeks of devoting nearly all his play-time to a 
poor sick man in the village, who was, when 
George first saw him, apparently on the borders 
of the grave, without religion. George read the 
Bible to him every day, and he had begun to 
hope that a gradual change was taking place in 
the mind of the poor old man. If he should at- 
tempt to translate the essay which he felt a 
strong desire to do, he must give up his daily 
readings. He thought a long time about the 
possibility of uniting both, but saw that it could 
not be done. He had a long struggle with him- 
self before he could decide. The thought that 
the poor man might die before the end of the 
week finally settled the question. ‘Yes, I will 
do right,” said he, and give up the prize. After 
this decision he felt tranquil. 

At the end of the week, all the boys gave in 
translations, except George. ‘‘ Where is yours, 
George?” ‘TI have none, Sir.” ‘Why not?” 
‘‘T had not time to write one, Sir.” The teach- 
er asked no more questions, but went on to ex- 
amine those which had been given him, and to 
distribute the rewards. While this was going on, 
he looked at George several times, but could 
discover no traces of discontent or envy in his 
countenance. 

After it was over, the teacher requested the 
attention of the boys for a few moments. ‘You 
all know,” said he, “that George Harmer has 
written no translation; which of you know the 
reason?” 

Charles said that he did, but none of the oth- 
ers. ‘I know too,” said the teacher. George 
started and blushed, and Charles looked pleased. 
The rest of the school waited with no small 
curiosity to hear more. The teacher went on to 
give them an account of the old man, and of 
what George had done for him. ‘ Yesterday 
morning,” continued he, “that old man died— 
died happy in consequence of having heard and 
believed the Bible.” There was a pause—all 
were touched. ‘“ Which of you think that George 
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is happier than twenty prizes would have made 
him?” Every hand was raised. Which of you 
would like to give him something as a mark of 
your approbation of his conduct, and affection 
for him?” Every hand was up in an instant, 
The teacher took from his desk a beautiful Bj, 
ble. “I give you this, George,” said he, as 
mark of my esteem and that of the whole school, 
Read it often, and you will always be able, as 
now, to sacrifice pleasure to duty.” L. 


— 
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66I don’t feel so Happy to-night.” 

A few evenings since, a lady overheard the follow; 
conversation between her cook and a little girl aboy 
ten years old, who had lived with her but a few days, 

Mary.. I don’t feel so happy to-night as I did last night, 

Betsey. Why not, are you home-sick ? 

M. No, Iam sure I am not home-sick, for there ig 
nothing here to make me home-sick. 

B. Well, what is it then? 

M. I have told a lie to-day, and that is the reason] 
don’t feel happy. 

B. Told a lie! and about what? 

M. Why, when that girl came here this afternoon anj 
inquired if you were at home, I said no, when you wer 
at home. 

B. But you thought I had gone out, didn’t you? 

M. Yes, I did, certainly. 

B. Then it was not a lie, because you did not intend 
to deceive her. 

M. I told her you were not at home when you was at 
home, and I am sure that was telling a lie. 

This little girl would not go to bed until the meaning 
of a lie had been explained to her, and her conscience 
could rest easy from the thought that she had told « 
lie. How much more confidence did that lady feel in 
her, after this conversation, and how did she bless God 
for the Sabbath-school where this child had been taught 
the sin of lying. ‘ 


oe 


—=<——— 
Contentment. 

A Sunday-school teacher called to visit the grani- 
mother of one of her scholars, who was unwell; and, 
when rising to take her leave, inquired after her little 
pupil. The grandmother replied she was at wori, 
and added, that she was a dutiful, loving, and con 
tented child; expressing farther, her regret that she 
could not make her more comfortable. At this moment 
the child entered the room, and being asked by her 
teacher if she was not tired of work, replied, “Oh, 10; 
for you know, teacher, that— 

‘ Some think it a hardship to work for their bread, 

Although for their good it was meant ; 
But those who don’t work have no right to be fed, 
And the idle are never content.’ ”’ 


—_—p—- 
An Objection Removed. 

A boy 12 or 14 years of age, was invited to joint 
Sabbath-school. He declined, saying he was too old to 
go. In answer to this, he was informed that there was 
a large class of men in the school, each of whom was 
old enough to be his grandfather. This fact removed 
his principal objection, and he joined the school, ani 
has ever since regularly attended. 

Why should not similar classes exist in every Sab- 
bath-school, so that the objection or excuse,—* I am to 
old to go,”—may every where be removed?—Visiter. 


—s 

Young people, never suffer your regard for each oth- 
er’s society to rob God of your heart, or of the time 
which you owe to God and to your own soul. 


—, 
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ST CANT” AND “PLL TRY.” 


There were two little sisters, Matilda and Bell, 
In their persons no difference you’d spy, 

But Matilda endeavored to do all things well, 
Isabella would never apply. 


If a difficult task were proposed by their aunt, 
One might always foretell their reply ; 

Isabella would drawl out a languid “I can’t,” 
Whilst Matilda would answer “ I'll try.” 


Now which of these girls do you think would excel? 
I am sure you will instantly cry, 
“ Not the languid, inactive, and indolent Bell ; 
But Matilda, who always would try.” 
Let all, then, who wish to be clever and wise, 
With zeal to their studies apply ; : 
If that sad phrase “I can’t” to their lips should aris; 
Let them change it.at once for “ Ill try.” 





